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East Anglia Region 

Cambridge and District Spastics Society 
Clacton and District Group 

Colchester and District Group 

Essex Group 

Harlow and District Branch 

Ipswich and East Suffolk Spastics Soc, 


: 
Lowestoft and N.E. Suffolk Spastics Soc. 
Norfolk and Norwich Spastic Assoc. 
Peterborough and Dist. Spastics Group O 
Southend-on-Sea and District Spastics 
Society 


Regional Officer: 
H. G. Knight, 28 Priestgate, Peter- 
borough, Northants. Tel.: 67045 


Regional Social Worker: 


Miss H. M. Day, 51 Newnham Road, 
Cambridge. Tel.: 54531 : 


East Midland Region 
Boston District Branch 
Chesterfield and District Spastics Society 
TOC 
Derby and District Spastics Soc. Ly 
Grantham & District Friends of Spastics 
Grimsby, Cleethorpes and District Friends 
of Spastics Society 
Leicester and Leicestershire Spastics 
Society TC 
Lincoln and District Spastics Society 
Loughborough and District Spastics Soc. 
Mansfield and District Friends of Spastics 
Group Oo 
Newark Area Spastics Society 
Northampton & County Spastics Soc. TE 
Nottingham and District Friends of 
Spastics Group TEC 
Scunthorpe and District Spastic Society 
Stamford and District Spastics Society 


Regional Officer: 


Mr. Lindsell, 32 Park Row, Notting- 
ham, Tel.: 42198 


North-Eastern Region 

Barnsley and District Association EC 

Bradford and District Branch 

Castleford and District Spastics 
Committee 
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LOCAL GROUPS 


Darlington and District Spastics Soc. H 
Dewsbury and District Spastics Society 
Goole and District Spastics Association 
Halifax and District Spastic Group W 
Huddersfield and District Spastics Soc. O 
Hull Group, The Friends of Spastics 

Society in Hull and District H 
Leeds and District Spastics Society O 
Pontefract and District Spastics Assn. 
Rawmarsh and Parkgate Spastics Society 
Sheffield and District Spastics Soc. TEOC 
South Shields and District Spastics 

Society 
Sunderland and District Spastics 

Society CW 
Tees-side Parents and Friends of Spastics 


York and District Spastics Group TC 


Regional Officer: 


R. J. F. Whyte, Royal Chambers, 
Station Parade, Harrogate. Tel.: 69655 


Regional Social Worker: 
Miss B. P. Stephenson, same address 


North-Western Region 


Barrow-in-Furness and District Spastic 
and Handicapped Children’s Society C 
Birkenhead Spastic Children’s Soc. TEO 
Blackburn and District Spastics Group 
TWC 
Blackpool and Fylde Spastic Group W 
Bollington, Macclesfield and Dist. Group 
Bolton and District Group TE 
Burnley Area and Rossendale Spastics 
Group 
Chester and District Spastic Assoc. 
Crewe and District Spastics Society TEO 
Crosby and District Spastics Society C 
Cumberland, Westmorland and Furness 
Spastics Society H 
Lancaster, Morecambe and District 
Spastics Society 
Manchester & Dist. Spastics Soc. TCE 
Oldham & District Spastics Society OCT 
Preston and District Spastic Group OCT 
Sale, Altrincham and District Spastics 
Society RTEC 


The Executive Committee 


Chairman: Dr. D. E. Wheeler, B.Sc., 
Ph.D., F.R.1.C. 


Vice-Chairman: J. F. G. Emms 
Vice-Chairman: A. P. Moira 
Hon. Treasurer: W. A. Burn, F.C.A. 
J. E. O. Arnold, F.C.A. 

E. Barnett, M.C.S.P., M.Ch.S. 
Miss J. Garwood, B.A. 


Dr. G. Hamilton Hogben, M.R.C.S., 
In RCPS tD.?.H: 


R. A. Jupp, A.M.I.Mech.E. 
J. L. Peterson. M.A. 
J. Pringle, M.A. 
B. Taylor, A.M.I.Gas.E. 


Southport, Formby and District Spastics 
Society H 
Stockport, East Cheshire and High Peak 


Spastics Society TEOC 
Urmston and District Group TC 
Warrington Group for the Welfare of 

Spastics 


Widnes Spastics Fellowship Group 
Wigan and District Spastics Society 


Regional Officer: 
T. H. Keighley, Room 481, 4th Floor, 
St. James’ Buildings, Oxford Street, 
Manchester 1. Tel.: Central 2088 


Deputy Regional Officer: 
F. Young, same address. 


Regional Social Worker: 
Mrs. M. Moncaster, same address 


Northern Home Counties Region 


Bedford and District TOWE 

Bishop’s Stortford and District Group, 
Herts Spastics Society 

Central Middlesex Spastics Welfare 
Society 

East Herts Group, Herts Spastics Society 

Epping Forest and District Branch TO 

Friends of Ponds Home 

Hatfield and District Group, Herts 
Spastics Society 

Hemel Hempstead and District Group, 
Herts Spastics Society 

Hitchin and District Friends of Spastics, 
Herts Spastics Society 

Ilford, Romford and District Spastics 
Association 

Luton, Dunstable and District Spastics 
Group TEC 


Chief Regional Officer: 
A. M. Frank, M.C., M.A., 12 Park 
Cresc., London, W.1. 
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Maidenhead Friends of Spastics Group 

Oxfordshire Spastics Welfare Soc. TOC 

Reading and Berkshire Spastics Welfare 
Society 4h 

Slough and District Spastics Welfare 
Society 

South-West Middlesex Group T 

St. Albans and District Group, Herts 
Spastics Society 

Walthamstow and District Spastics Society 

Watford and District Group, Herts 
Spastics Society TEOC 

Welwyn Garden City and District Group, 
Herts Spastics Society 

Wycombe and District Spastics Society T 


Regional Officer: 


R. C. Lemarie, 524 St. Alban’s Road 
North Watford. Tel.: 41565 


Regional Social Worker (except Essex): 


Miss Ballance, same address. Tel.: 
41059 


London Region (provisional) 


East London Spastic Society H 

North London Area Association of Parents 
and Friends of Spastics T 

North-West London Spastics Soc. O 

South-East London Group T 

South London Group 

South-West London and District Group 


South-Eastern Region 


Brighton, Hove and District Branch TOC 
Central Surrey Group 


Croydon and District Branch TEWC 
East Sussex Group TC 
Folkestone and District Branch H 


Local Centres Secretary: 
D. Lancaster-Gaye, 12 Park Cresc., 
London, W.1. 


W—Work Centre 
H—Holiday Home 
C—Child Care 
R—Residential Centre 


LOCAL GROUPS 


Horsham, Crawley and District Spastics 
Society 

Maidstone Area Spastic Group OT 

Medway Towns Branch T 

North Hants & West Surrey Gp. TECO 

North Surrey Group W 

North-West Kent Spastics Group WO 


North-West Surrey Group TEC 

South-East Surrey Spastics Group 
(Redhill) TOC 

South-West Surrey Group TEC 


Thanet Group 

Tunbridge Wells, Tonbridge & Area Gp. 

West Kent Spastics Society, Incorporating 
Bromley and District Spastics Group W 


Regional Officer: 


H. J. I. Cunningham 29b Linkfield 
Lane, Redhill, Surrey. Tel.: Redhill 
3944 and 2250 


Regional Social Worker: 
Mrs. Chinchen, same address 


Wessex Region 
Andover and District Spastics Society 
Basingstoke & District Spastics Society 
Bournemouth, Poole and District Spastics 


Society CTE 
Cheltenham Spastic Aid Association ETC 
Isle of Wight Spastics Group TE 


Portsmouth and Dist. Spastics Soc. W 
Southampton and District Spastics 
Association TOWC 
Swindon and District Spastic Society H 
Winchester and District Spastics Society 


Regional Officer: 


J. Kelly, I Castle Street, Salisbury. Tel.: 
Salisbury 4521 


West Midland Region: 


Cannock Chase Spastic Association . 
Coventry and District Spastics Society RO 
Dudley and District Spastic Group TOC 
Midland Spastic Association 

North Staffordshire Spastic Association T 


Shrewsbury and District Spastics Group 
Stafford and District Spastic Assoc. TC 
Worcester and District Branch 


Regional Officer: 


I. Archibald, 465 Mosley Road, Bir- 
mingham 12. Tel.: Calthorpe 4192. 


Welsh Region (including Mon.) 


Cardiff and District Spastic Assoc. TC 
Colwyn Bay and District Spastics Society 
Conway and District Branch 

Flint Borough Spastics Association 
Kenfig Hill & Dist. Spastics Soc. CTO 
Merthyr Tydfil and District Spastics Soc. 
Monmouthshire Spastics Society 
Montgomeryshire Spastics Society 
Pontypridd and District Group TC 
Swansea & District Spastics Ass. TECW 


Regional Officer: 


B. Kingsley-Davies 2 Saunders Road. 
Cardiff. Tel.: 29289 


Regional Social Worker: 
Miss Davey, same address 


Western Region 


Bath and District Spastics Society 
Bridgwater and District Friends of 
Spastics Association 
Bristol Spastics Association 
Cornish Spastics Society 
Exeter and Torbay Spastics Society T 
Plymouth Spastic (CP) Assoc. COETW 
Weston and District Society for Mentally 
Handicapped and Spastic Children R 
Yeovil and District Spastics Welfare 
Society 


Regional Officer: 


Mrs. A. Mansel-Dyer, St. John House, 
60 Staplegrove Road, Taunton, Somer- 
set. Tel.: 81678 
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Jersey Spastic Society 


Northern Ireland Council for Orthopaedic 
Development (Inc.) 
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Education, Teacher 
Training and Research 


Joint Action by The Society and London University 


by Dr. C. P. Stevens, Director of The Spastics Society 


FPRADLY or well, everyone in this country has been 

educated—and most people, having been at the re- 
ceiving end of education, think that they know something 
about it. The fact is, however, that a great deal of edu- 
cational practice has developed on the basis tha't it seemed 
- to work; it is possible that at least part of our education 
survives in spite of the systems and methods in use rather 
than because of them. It is beginning to be fairly certain 
that great improvements can be made; those who know 
more about education because it is their business to do so 
have in recent years begun to realise how pitifully small, 
in relation to the vast sums of money spent on education, 
is the amount devoted to enquiry into whether the money 
is spent in the most profitable way. 


That is the picture in so far as it concerns the education 
of ordinary fit children. Into this picture there have been 
stout-hearted efforts to fit children with handicaps which 
have made the ordinary systems more difficult and the 
results less rewarding. 


First Plans 


About ten years ago the National Spastics Society began 
to be able to consider more closely the special educational 
needs of spastic children and to plan the schools and staff- 
ing arrangements to meet those needs. As progress was 
made in the Society’s schools we became more and more 
aware that the special arrangements needed might well 
extend beyond the special physical requirements and staff 
ratios which were clearly required. 


Nearly five years ago the Society began to consider, at 
first tentatively, the possibility of establishing what, for 
want of a better omnibus term, it referred to as an Edu- 
cational Research Unit. 


Need for teachers and needs of teachers 


What the Society most needed for the expansion of its 
educational work was trained teachers. First of all, how- 
ever, it must discover how to train them for their special 
tasks; to do that it would need to define those tasks— 
to define the special problems of the cerebrally palsied and 
to find solutions. 

It had to do all this within a national educational tradi- 
tion which had provided a good system (although not 
necessarily the best) for unhandicapped children, but which 
was and still is sadly lacking in fundamental knowledge 
about the general development of children and about the 
many things which could go wrong. Not only were there 
children in need of help: there were also teachers who were 
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not really sure that they ought not to be doing better, 
who needed a clearer notion of the exact place in educa- 
tion of different kinds of experience and of the effect on 
education of deprivation of physical or social or emotional 
experiences of different kinds. The Society learned that the 
Institute of Education at the University of London was 
already considering similar problems in a slightly wider 
context but along much the same lines. 


The Plans Mature 


There followed a long period of discussion, thought, 
probing enquiry and argument. There were moments of 
doubt and periods of some anxiety as it became clearer 
that the Society could not work in isolation and might 
have to commit itself to a financial programme from which 
it would be unable to withdraw without the greatest 
difficulty. 

Finally, and after mature deliberation, it was agreed 
with the University of London that the Society should 
provide funds amounting over a period of ten years to 
£600,000 to the University and the University has under- 
taken for its part to set up and maintain, at the Institute 
of Education, a Department of Child Development under 
a Professor of Child Development. 

In addition to the Professor’s own office, the Department 
of Child Development will have five sections, co-ordinated 
by the Professor and dealing with: 


1. Special training for teachers of spastic children and 
associated research activities, with a senior lecturer and 
a lecturer and junior staff; 


2. Special training for teachers of deaf children and asso- 
ciated research activities; 


3. Special training for teachers of maladjusted children 
and associated research activities; 


4. Special training for teachers of educationally subnormal 
children and associated research activities; 


5. The study of the normal development of children. 


The Society’s contribution will meet the cost of the 
Professorship itself and of the first of these sections. The 
remaining four sections are being paid for from other 
University resources or are already in existence; the Society 
will of course derive benefit from the work of these sec- 
tions also, not only because such a comprehensive de- 
partment will be able to attract good staff, but because 


spastics include many in whom the damage has spilled - 


over into neighbouring sections of the brain, causing 
greater or smaller degrees of hearing loss and other 
damage. 
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Dr. Jack Tizard, M.A. (New Zealand), B.Litt. (Oxford), 
Ph.D. (Lond.), who has been working for the Medical 
Research Council for some years has now been appointed 
to the newly instituted Professorship of Child Development. 
Professor Tizard, pictured above with Dr. Stevens, is no 
stranger to the work of the Society and has for many 
years taken an interest in its work, attending the Inter- 
national Study Groups on Child Neurology and Cerebral 
Palsy and acting as an adviser and referee in educational 
matters. He can be sure not only of our congratulations 
on his appointment but also of our warm welcome to the 
close association with the Society which the new depart- 
ment will have. 


FOR SPECIALISED BODYWORK 
FOR VERY IMPORTANT PEOPLE 


on 
Your own choice of Chassis 


You cannot do better than contact 


Spears OF Lrucmewooo: 


COMMERCIAL VEHICLEACEN TRE 
214-218 CRICKLEWOOD BROADWAY 
LONDON N.W.2 


Established 45 years 


C. F. BERGAM, Sales Manager Telephones: GLAdstone 2234-5-6-7 


Soe of stage, screen, TV and radio were out in 
force on Sunday, July 12, for the official opening of 
Wakes Hall, near Colchester, the new S.O.S. residential 
centre for older spastics, by Mr. Harry Secombe, C.B.E., 
Chairman of the Stars Organisation for Spastics. 

But this was no formal occasion. You couldn’t be 
formal with rain dripping down your collar or with some- 
one as funny as Harry Secombe around. The large 
gathering may have been depressed by the weather: they 
were soon cheered by the merry humour of the top-line 
comedian. 

Mr. John Horsley, Chairman of Wakes Hall Manage- 
ment Committee, opened the proceedings. Then the 
Countess of Westmorland, President of the S.O.S., wel- 
comed the guests and invited Harry Secombe to cut the 
white ribbon across the entrance to mark the official 
opening. 

Before doing so, Harry turned serious as he paid tribute 
to the many people whose devoted work had made Wakes 
Hall a reality. 

There was applause when the gift of £250 from the 
Colchester and District Group was announced; and another 
ovation when Mr. Secombe, on behalf of Wakes Hall, 
accepted a wheelchair gift from the Halstead Ladies’ 
Circle. 

The Countess of Westmorland and Mr. Secombe were 
presented with small gold keys to commemorate the 
occasion. 

Wakes Hall, which cost over £40,000, is expected to 
accommodate 34 older spastics when extensions are com- 
pleted. G. Paton. 


i! 
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Harry Secombe, in characteristic pose, at the official opening. Also 
in the picture are the Countess of Westmorland and Mr. John 
Horsley 
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THE REGIONS 


by A. M. Frank, Chief Regional Officer 


WE are proud of our Society’s place in the life of the 
country and we are proud of the achievements which 
have won it its high standing. Its history is short, but 
crowded, so that many interesting and significant facts 
have been obscured or forgotten. One such fact emerged 
recently from research under taken for another purpose. 

In 1952 the representatives of 15 local Groups met to 
realise the dream of four practical dreamers—a National 
Society—with a four-fold purpose:— 

(a) To co-ordinate the activities and to promote the forma- 
tion of the local Groups; 

(b) To organise appeals on a national scale; 

(c) To provide services which were beyond the scope of 
the local Groups; 

(d) To represent the needs of Spastics to Ministeries, Statu- 
tory Authorities, and to the public. 

By 1954 no fewer than 113 local Groups had become 
affiliated to the Society—such was its impact on parents 
and on the sympathy and conscience of the public. 

These Groups could not have been more welcome, but 
they brought in their wake problems of co-ordination, 
liaison and communication for which the Society, with its 
tiny central office, had no ready solution—nor was this 
easy to discover. Inherent in the idea of delegation of 
executive authority was the danger of conflict between 
local and the national interests; with the odds in favour 
of the former, this danger would have been a built-in 
mechanism to trigger off an explosion that would have 
meant the end of the Society. Groups, too, could have 
objected to the curtailment of teir right of direct access 
to the Society, a right firmly entrenched in the Society’s 
Constitution, while, in any case, there was no money to 
spare for that kind of development. 

Something had to be done to help the local Groups; 
their needs were clear, but how to help them? The ques- 
tion was discussed and argued from meeting to meeting 
until, in 1956, there emerged the concept of a “two-stream” 
regional organisation—with réles for both the volunteer 
and the paid worker. There would be a Regional Council 
with members appointed by local Groups and a Regional 
Officer appointed by the Society to serve both the Council 
and the Society and to help the local Groups and individual 
spastics in every possible way. 

No executive power was delegated; the terms of refer- 
ence of the Regional Councils were:— 


(a) The implementation of the policy of the National 
Spastics Society; 
(b) The formation of sufficient new Groups to give as 


adequate a Group coverage as possible throughout the 
whole of the Region; 


(c) The encouragement of all Group activities and their 
co-ordination throughout the Region, together with 
the development of the spirit of co-operation; 


(d) The maintenance of good relations with all Groups 
and the relevant local departments of Central Govern- 
ment and Local Authorities and other interested bodies; 


(e) The collection of information about spastics in the — 


Region and the various facilities for their general and 
particular welfare; 


(f) The recommendation to the Executive Committee of 
the Society of the nature and extent of the projects 
and developments necessary to provide as full a service 
for spastics as is reasonably practicable in the Region; 


(g) The carrying out of such further instruction of the 
Executive Committee as may be required in future; 


while the Regional Officer was made responsible for carry- 
ing out the Council’s instructions within these terms of 
reference, besides implementing the policy of the Society. 

The authority of the local Groups was not limited in any 
way; the Regional Officer became their “guide, philosopher 
and friend” and the Council was the common meeting 

lace. 

In 1956 the Northern and South Eastern Regions were 
created, each with its Council and Regional Officer. In 
1959 the Eastern Region came into being, and in 1960 
four more Regions were established. Of these latter only 
one—the Northern Home Counties—was given both a 
Council and a Regional Officer. The West and Welsh 
Regions—with their smaller populations and greater dis- 
tances—were given Regional Officers only, while the Mid- 
land Region was, for other reasons, left untouched. In 
1961 the Northern Regions was divided into the North 
Western and North Eastern Regions—each with Council 
and Regional Officer. 

The Regional Organisation expanded as money became 
available and the policy of appointing Regional Officers 
has paid good dividends. Indeed, it has been found neces- 
sary to reduce the regions to more manageable proportions 
to increase the number of Regional Officers so that to give 
them the chance of coping properly with the work that has 
to be done. 

England and Wales have now been divided into 12 
Regions, details of which are given elsewhere in this issue. 
The new boundaries have been designed to meet not only 
the needs of Groups, but also the plans of the Services & 
Appeals Departments which are now beginning to branch 
out into the Regions. Six Regional Social Workers are 
already at their posts and it is hoped to have one in each 
region by the end of 1964. Four Area Appeals Agents 
have so far been appointed to supervise beacons and box 
collections locally and to advise Groups on their fund- 
raising. 

When local Groups started to set up their own Centres, 
they needed expert help and advice and this need was met 
by the Society’s Projects Department. The trickle, however, 
soon became a stream and then a torrent; more hands were 


needed to cope with the work and today we have a Local 
Centres Secretary with a staff of five dealing with the 70 
local Centres already functioning or in course of building 
and planning developments in local services to spastics 
which the Society can new afford to support. 


In practice it has been found that Regional Officers are 
better able to undertake the duties which were originally 
laid on Regional Councils in their terms of reference and 
that Regional Councils cannot readily manage those tasks. 
Emphasis in the future will be on District Committees for 
_ practical discussion and exchange of ideas at a more in- 
timate level, and on Regional Conferences for the general 
education of Group members in all aspects of the care, 
education and training of cerebrally palsied persons. 


Wilfred Pickles School : 


DUKE OF EDINBURGH’S AWARD 
SCHEME 


Fifteen-year-old Terry Barton, a pupil at Pickles, has 
made Soccer Rules and Regulations his special study for 
the Bronze Award. The Referee Examiner approves of 
the standards he has set himself. “Terry has an excellent 
knowledge of the laws of the game, rather better than 
some referees I know. He is most enthusiastic, has marked 
out a pitch and made the goal posts himself. 


“His explanation of points of the game was very good 
indeed.” 


IPSO FACTORY NOW PACKS 
DOUBLE POWER 


A Piste Wellington Work Centre at Ipswich had a stand 

at the Suffolk County Show on June 3rd and 4th. The 
Opportunity was taken of launching two new packs of 
IPSO washer-upper at Is. 9d. and 2s. 3d. The complete 
range is now: 


20 oz. Giant Bottle 2s. 9d. 
14 oz. Normal size PAS RY 
10 oz. Economy size Isz-9d. 


The containers have been restyled and the larger sizes 
have a pop-off cap. 

The Work Centre also introduced their new IPSO pine 
disinfectant to the market and report very satisfactory 
sales and orders. This is a concentrated liquid intended for 
household use and, as with the dish washer, a very little 
goes a long long way. It is sold in 16 oz. glass bottles at 
Is=9d 

Until extensions at the Centre are complete visitors are 
being discouraged. With bulk supplies of raw materials 
for two products, and four types of pack together with 
cardboard cartons, there is very little room to spare! 

All enquiries from retailers will be promptly dealt with 
and orders for our pack o’ five washing up fluid dis- 
patched per return—i.e. 5 Giant bottles post free for 
13s. 9d. cash. 

Send your orders to: 

WELLINGTON WORK CENTRE, 
24 WATERLOO ROAD, 
IPSWICH. 


TRIGYGLES 


A range of Pedal Tricycles to assist the rehabilitation of 
spastic persons, young and old. Strong and reliable, supplied 
with loop or double bar frame to choice, in black or colour 
finish. Toe straps, backrest and 3-speed gear are available. 
Enquirers should state inside leg measurements. 


Full details and prices on application to the address below: 


JUVENILE MODEL 


GEORGE FITT MOTORS LIMITED 


WHITSTABLE 


KENT 


ADULT MODE 


The First of 
Twelve 


VA HEN I was discussing the Family Help Unit at Not- 

tingham with Mr. Habieb, the Warden, he told me 
how surprised he was by the number of people who claimed 
that the idea of a Family Help Unit was based upon their 
own original ideas. There is, of course, an element of 
truth in this, since the concept of the Mount was not the 
result of one person’s thinking but rather the outcome of 
a number of different concepts which were pruned and 
then grafted together. That there should be so many 
claims is, of course, an indication of the success of our 
work at Nottingham since human nature being what it is, 
very few people care to be identified with a failure. 


When I was appointed to my present post some three 
years ago, the first file that I called for was one entitled 
“Parent Relief Units”. I had, when I was Treasurer, 
heard a great deal about parent relief and had wondered 
what was really meant by this term since it was evident 
that there was some element of direct or indirect parent 
relief in all the work undertaken by the Society. Unfor- 
tunately reading the file did not help me very much. It 
seemed that a number of people and groups of people 
working within the Society had quite different ideas about 
Parent Relief, sometimes the differed principle, sometimes 
in a fairly wide range of detail. For example, some wanted 
residential homes in town centre: at the other extreme 
there were those who simply wanted a baby minding 
service manned by trained staff. 


So I began to look for a common denominator and putting 
aside the file I started to discuss the problem with my 
colleagues, with parents, voluntary workers in the field, 
Medical Officers of Health and other doctors, and what 
seemed to emerge from these discussions were two indis- 
putable facts. 


First, the majority of parents of handicapped children 
suffer to some degree from a feeling of isolation and of 
being alone with their problem and that except where 
there is a very strong local group or a hospital clinic which 
specialises in cerebral palsy, they have no-one to turn to 
for advice and support. It is as if sentence had been passed 
on their child; the family doctor probably shows very 
little interest and is perhaps too busy to pay much attention 
to chronic, static, incurable ailments, the Medical Officer 
of Health is interested in other public health problems, the 
Chief Welfare Officer in old people, and so it went on. 
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FAMILY 
HELP 
UNIT 


by J. A. Loring, 
Assistant Director, Services 


What parents want is not talk or promises or even plans, 
but practical advice in the home, positive help and a link 
with the outside world that could be relied upon. 

The second fact which emerged was that when a family 
with a handicapped child went through a period of crisis, 
the impact is very much greater than on an ordinary 
family. For example, in the case of a pregnancy or illness 
it is usually easy to find someone to look after one’s son 
or daughter if that child is healthy and normal, but it is 
very difficult to find those who are either competent or 
willing to look after a heavily handicapped child—one who 
is perhaps a bad eater or perhaps has little speech or 
hearing. And there are some parents who are, quite under- 
standably, reluctant to hand over the care of such a child 
to people whom they think, and probably rightly so, know 
less about cerebral palsy than they do. So the story is 
usually that the parents will hang on until there is a family 
breakdown of some sort, at which point the child has to 
be sent into hospital, sometimes to a sub-normality hos- 
pital with all the attendant risks both for the child and 
the peace of mind of the ‘family. 

A multitude of other problems were evident or emerged 
during my discussions. For example, many people talked 
of the need for day care particularly in areas where there 
was no local Spastics Society Centre, of the need for day 
nurseries, of the need for adequate family holiday arrange- 
ments, for supplementing the home help service and of 
many other ways in which the parents’ load could be 
lightened. But I came to the conclusion, and the Com- 
mittee accepted my recommendation, that many of these 
services could be provided by groups and were indeed 
being provided by groups. 


First Things First 


Readily available, support and advice with certain 
knowledge that the child could be taken into temporary 
care, when necessary, were what were needed more than 
anything else, and this type of care was beyond the re- 
sources of most local groups, in fact only one group was 
attempting to provide this sort of service. So it was de- 
cided when planning the first Family Help Unit (as these 
Parent Relief Units became known) we should put first 
things first and work on a comparatively narrow front with 
two main objectives in mind: 


: 


(1) To provide short term residential care for young 
heavily handicapped spastics and that this care 
should be supported by a home visiting service 
staffed by health, visitors, or nurses with experience 
in public health, and that other services should not 
be started until these services were running as 
efficiently as possible. 


(2) To provide a flexible situation in which experiment 
was possible and experience could be gained which 
would help in the design of more units of the same 
sort. 


It was, of course, very important that the first unit should 
be placed where it was really needed and it was also 


- essential that we should choose an area where local authori- 


ties had shown a special interest in handicapped children 
and would want to co-operate in the experiment. After 
some discussion we decided to approach the Medical 
Officers of Health of the City of Nottingham and the Not- 
tingham County Council. Both these officers expressed 
interest in our project and whilst they could not promise 
immediate financial support, they held out the prospect of 
support once the unit had proved its worth. Nottingham 
seemed particularly suitable for several other reasons. The 
city was centrally placed in an area (the East Midlands) 
which was part urban and part rural, communications 
were good, hospital services were adequate, we had the 
interest of local paediatricians one of whom, Dr. Page, 
is now a consultant at the Mount. The local group was 
also very well disposed towards having a nationally con- 
trolled welfare service in this territory. This was par- 
ticularly important. 

Finding a suitable property proved very difficult. We 
thought we had found a suitable building at Eastwood, 
which is D. H. Lawrence’s birthplace, and this we christ- 
ened rather affectionately, Chatterley Place, but fortunately 
perhaps for the Society’s reputation the negotiations fell 
through. Eventually we were told of “The Mount”, a 
property which is next to the children’s hospital and is not 
far from the City centre. It had been a nursing home and 
there seemed to be a reasonably good prospect of being 
able to start to use it immediately. We made a quick 
decision and opened negotiations with the owner and 
eventually obtained the property. 

We realised when we bought the Mount that it would 
need enlarging but we hoped that we could start operations 
immediately in the building as it then existed, adding an 
extension to it at the same time. This in fact proved to 
be impossible. I was advised that if we were to have a 
well-designed unit the layout of the existing building would 
have to be altered. This was a great personal disappoint- 
ment and caused a delay of more than a year. Fortunately 
there were no building delays, the contractors handed over 
the converted building on time and we took possession and 
admitted the first children in June 1963. 

Of what does the Family Help Unit at the Mount. con- 
sist and how is it staffed? Very briefly it is a small Vic- 
torian mansion with a specially designed extension at the 
rear. It has beds for 12 children in rooms of varying size. 
There is a dining room, children’s activity rooms, accom- 
modation for the consultant, physiotherapy and treatment. 
There is staff accommodation including a staff rest room, 
staff bedrooms, and a warden’s flat. The staff when up 
to strength consists of a warden, three Home visitors, a 
nursery nurse, a part-time nursery teacher, a part-time 
physiotherapist, a sister, two night nurses and four house 


parents. There are the usual administrative and domestic 
staff including very important people like the cook and 
her assistants. The Home visitors operate in an area of 
60 miles radius from Nottingham but from time to time 
“poach” in other territories. They have approximately 550 
families on their lists, of whom about 330 are visited fairly 
regularly. One hundred and twenty families originally on 
the lists were found to have children who could not even 
in the widest definition of the work be considered as 
cerebrally palsied. 

Since July 1963 nearly 200 children have stayed at the 
Mount. The average length of stay is 154 days; the longest 
stay was 54 days and the shortest stay one day. Whilst I 
discouraged the provision of day care in the early days for 
reasons which I have already given, this form of service 
grew up willy nilly and at the moment on average about 18 
children spend part of the week at the Centre of whom the 
youngest is aged 2 and the eldest aged 17. Sixty per cent 
have been admitted for medical reasons, pregnancy or 
illness of a parent; 10 per cent because of marital problems 
of parents; 30 per cent because of parents needing a holi- 
day and for other social reasons. 


Children staying at the Mount are looked after in pleasant activity 
rooms 


We have, I think, achieved a great deal at Nottingham 
and we have learned a great deal. We have had our 
successes and our failures and we shall be able to draw 
upon this experience when designing the next Family Help 
Unit. 

What next? I think that at Nottingham our next move 
will be to develop the day care service in such a way it 
will not detract from the main work of the unit and also 
to organise, perhaps in conjunction with other voluntary 
organisations, a baby-minding service. I think that at 
first this must be on a limited scale and well worked out. 
We cannot afford to fail in work of this sort—a half-baked 
scheme would lose us a great*deal of goodwill. When it 
is expanded beyond the experimental period we shall 
probably want a full-time organiser. 

What about the national implications of what we have 
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been doing at Nottingham? So far as further developments 
in this sector of community care are concerned we have 
planned to build eleven more family help units, that is to 
say at least one in each region. At the moment it is a 
neck and neck race between Manchester and Plymouth as 
to which will be the second unit to start working. The 
Manchester plan is particularly interesting because it in- 
volves close co-operation with the local group who will 
be providing other facilities on the same site but for older 
spastics, and sharing with the Society the administrative 
costs, thus, we hope, reducing the cost of common services. 
At Plymouth a building at present in use is to be adapted. 
In both these cases we shall be including in the plans 
space for services which we did not plan for Nottingham. 
For example, we hope to provide in the Manchester Unit 
consulting rooms which could be used by a local Assess- 
ment Panel. 

The work of the family help units must be closely in- 
tegrated with our other social services and must supple- 
ment, not duplicate, work being undertaken by local 
groups, local authorities, or local hospitals. Close co- 
operation with other bodies, voluntary and official, is of 
the essence of the operation. The Society can, I think, 
look forward confidently to seeing within the next seven 
or eight years, in each of- our regions, a comprehensive, 
well co-ordinated range of services for the cerebrally 
palsied provided partly by the National Society, by local 
societies, by Local Authorities and by hospital services. 

It would be tempting but misleading to see this problem 
simply as one of numbers—just to say that we want more 
services and more centres for the cerebrally palsied. Of 
course we do. As a nation we need more hospitals, more 


AMESBURY SURGICAL 
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Model B Seat width 16-in. 
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schools, more universities, more doctors, more teachers, 
more nurses, more social workers, and in industry more 
people of top management calibre—the list could be added 
to almost indefinitely both at local and national levels, but 
it is quite certain that many years must pass before these 
deficits can be made good. In fact, with an expanding 
population it seems likely that we shall always be a little 
short of what is really required. And so it is as regards 
provision for spastics but whilst we are building and ex- 
panding we must make sure that we are getting good value 
for money out of what we have already created. We must 
examine very carefully the work we are doing and all the 
facilities we provide and decide whether effort can be 
directed more profitably and, when necessary, replan what 
we are doing. We must make sure that all our services and 
facilities are fully and properly exploited. 


The principal aims of our Society are:— 
(1) To prevent Cerebral Palsy; 


(2) To prevent the disability of cerebral palsy, when it — 


has occurred, from becoming a handicap. 
These are two objectives which we shall probably never 


entirely achieve, but in the field of secondary prevention — 


it is important that we should try to ensure that spastics 
can live happily in the community, preferably with their 
own families whenever this is medically and socially pos- 


sible and desirable. The Family Help Units, which you, — 


through the medium of your Executive Committee, have 
decided very rightly to create throughout England and 
Wales will make a major contribution in this growing 
area, now becoming well known as that of Community 
Care. 


Telephone 2157 
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DAVID 
JACOBS LAYS 
FOUNDATION 
STONE 


(Photograph: Courtesy Surrey 
Mirror) 


June the 17th was a landmark in the history of the 
South-East Surrey Spastics Group, for on that day the 
foundation stone of their new Centre in Frenches Road, 
Redhill, was laid by David Jacobs of Juke Box Jury fame. 
After the ceremony coffee was served in Battlebridge Hall, 
where plans of the Centre and other items of interest were 
on view. 

The Group started a Handicraft Class six years ago in 
a private house, and are now in a hired hall. They hope 
to be in their own Centre by the end of the year. 

Muriel Dell. 


Holiday Flats at Par 


Thanks to the Cornish Spastics Society, Par, in Corn- 
wall, will come to mean sand, sunshine and summer 
holidays to a lot of spastics all over the country. On 
Monday, 22nd June, the Varcoe Holiday Home for Spas- 
tics was opened here by Alderman K. G. Foster, J.P., 
Chairman of the Cornwall County Council, and dedicated 
by the Lord Bishop of Truro. By the time you read this, 
a number of lucky people will already have enjoyed their 
first holiday there. 

The “Home” is in fact two self-contained flats (large 
rec., 2 bed., lux. kit. and bath, sleeps six) with all mod. 
cons. and extensive views of the sea—from the top flat, 
anyway! What is more, a long sandy beach, most unusual 
in Cornwall, is almost within a pebble’s throw, as it were. 

It has all come about largely as a result of the vision 
and generosity of the Chairman of the Cornish Spastics 
Society, after whom it is named, the ingenuity of Mr. Jim 
McCartney the builder, and the enthusiasm and hard 


work of the Group’s officers and members. A wee Cornish 
cottage has evolved into these two good-sized flats, and 
one above the other; and which ever one you choose you 
will not have to negotiate a single step, either inside or 
out. 


D. Price-Smith. 


Spastic Ian Macgillivray 
being pushed into the 
Varcoe Holiday Home 
for Spastics at Par, Corn- 
wall, by the Chairman of 
Cornwall County Coun- 
cil, Ald. Kimberley Foster 
and the Chairman of the 
Cornish Spastics Society, 
Mr. Philip Varcoe. The 
new home has been built 
on the site of Ian’s old 
cottage home 


Miss Jan Taylor, elected MISS AUSTRALIA 1964, 
at London Airport on her arrival in this country on 
Wednesday, June 17. She is shown here being presented 
with a piece of spastic-made jewellery by F. Murray 
Milne, on behalf of the Director of The Spastics Society, 
Dr. C. P. Stevens. 

On Friday, June 19, Miss Australia visited the Society’s 
Wilfred Pickles School at Tixover Grange, Stamford, 
Lincs. 


Jersey’s Golden 
Annual 


This year as every year, 
the Jersey Group welcomed 
to their beautiful island 
Spastics from the colder 
narth, and gave them a 
wonderful holiday. As one 
of them, Graham Warner, 
said: “‘ The weather was like 
the welcome—marvellous!” 
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MORE GIMMICKS 


(20) A hole in the hard top serves to hold bowls firmly 
for whipping, mixing and stirring puddings. Above is 
another holder, a wooden cross with suction caps fitted 
on either side. It holds a plate securely and can easily be 
made at home or bought from the Red Cross, 206/59, 
price 2s. 8d. The top bowl is standing on a pimple double 
mat—the green ping-pong bat rubber side—2s. 6d. a pair 


This 
Month: 


IN 
THE 
KITCHEN 


from James Grose, 379 Euston Road, N.W.1 or for Ss. 
per yard from James Benson Ltd., 238 Gray’s Inn Road, 
Fee 

(21) A one-handed spud-peeler operated by securing a 
potato to the six upright nails. It is easily made and can, 
of course, be used to support other vegetables. Also for 
one-handed cooking, an egg separator from John Lewis, 
Oxford Street, price Is. I1d. 

(22) Showing the use of a hole in the Formica top to 
house ordinary plastic bucket and lid as a garbage bin. 
Notice that it is conveniently placed near to the sink and 
saves back-bending. Morphy Richards Pop-Up Electric 
Toaster in the window is also most useful for a one 
effective hander 


SPASTICS 


The following news has been received recently from 
people either commencing employment or changing their 
jobs:— 


Arthur Beland from Kentish Town has changed his job 
and is now working as a lift attendant at the Ministry 
of Public Building and Works. 

Tony Branch from Pontefract, has been appointed a 
Housefather at St. Christophers, Derby. 

Mary Butler from Sherborne has changed her job and is 
now working in Berkhamsted, Herts. 

Robert Charlesworth from Nottingham, who trained at the 
Chester Office Training Centre and had to leave his 
job on account of eye strain, has found new work 
in the dispatch department of light clothing firm in 
Bulwell. 

Ann Clarence from Winchester, who trained at the Chester 
Office Training Centre, is working as a junior clerk 
for the Hampshire County Council. 

Pamela Clark from Chingford is employed as a coil-winder 
for a local manufacturing company. 

Janet Clayton from Stockport, who recently completed her 
training at the Chester Office Training Centre, is 
employed as a National Accounting machine operator 
by a firm in Poynton. She is the first trainee to obtain 
work on this type of machine. 

Joyce Codd from Hull, is working locally as a lift atten- 
dant in a large store. 

Geoffrey Cole from Sidcup, who trained at the Chester 
Office Training Centre, has a new job with a firm of 
stockbrokers in Manchester. 

Douglas Dainty from Hazel Grove, who trained at the 
Chester Office Training Centre, is employed as a junior 
clerk in Prestbury. 

Patricia Dixon from Maidstone, is working as assistant 
Treasurer to the Maidstone Spastics Group. 

Norman Evans from Rudbaxton, has recently commenced 
employment. 

Christine Eyers from Twickenham, is working in the post 
room of D.E.R. Ltd., in Hanworth. 

Brian Fletcher from Camberley, who trained at Sherrards 
is working as a fettler for a firm in Basingstoke. 

Pamela Foster from Leeds is employed as an Adrema 
machine operator by a firm in Leeds. She also trained 
at the Chester Office Training Centre. 

Judith Goddard from Bury, is working in a local factory. 

Peter Harris from Wallasey is employed on a trial basis 
by the local Remploy. 

Frank Herford from Brighton, who attended the Assess- 
ment Course Cruise in March, has commenced em- 
ployment on a trial basis as a packer and general 
help for an optical firm in Hove. 

Jimmy Higgins from Glasgow is working locally for a trial 
period. He trained at Sherrards. 


Timothy James from Norbury, is employed as a door-to- 
door salesman for a firm of physically Disabled 
Suppliers. 

David Kendrick from Bridgend, is working as a stores 
clerk in a local firm. 

Patricia Lee from Leeds, who training at the Chester 
Office Training Centre, is working as an accounting 
machine operator for a firm in Chester. 

George Lloyd from Crayford, who trained at Messrs. 
Joseph Lucas, Birmingham, is employed by a local 
firm on the assembly of musical instruments. 

Edwin Mackenzie from Buckingham, who recently trained 
at Messrs. Joseph Lucas, Birmingham, is employed 
locally repairing motors for Electrolux cleaners. 

Lilian Makin from Bolton is employed as an Addresso- 
graph machine operator by a firm in Bolton. She 
trained at the Chester Office Training Centre. 

Alexander McClenaghan from Leeds is working as a 
cleaner/handyman for a local firm of clothiers. 

John McCormick from Manchester is working for Rem- 
ploy in Denton. 

John Miles from Newport, [.0.W., is doing his usual 
seasonal job in a local holiday camp. 

Yvonne Murtagh from London, has changed her job and 
is now employed as a lift attendant in a large store in 
Knightsbridge. She attended the Assessment Course 
Cruise in March. 

Doreen Oake from Merstham, has commenced employ- 
ment. 

Kathleen O’Sullivan from Chatham, who trained at the 
Office Training Centre in Chester, is employed by an 
engineering firm in Chatham. 

Gareth Owens from Mountain Ash, who is leaving school 
in July has been promised training and employment by 
A. B. Metals, Abercynon. 

May Pilcher from London, has started work in a laundry. 

Leroy Polhill from Reading, commenced work in the 
Thatcham Ordnance Depot in April. 

Roger Porteous from Blackpool, who trained at the Chester 
Office Training Centre, is employed as a machine 
operator in the cash office of a local firm. 

Fay Powell from Presteigne, another Chester Office Train- 
ing Centre trainee, has obtained work as a general 
clerk with a firm in Chester. 

Ronald Proctor from York, who trained at the Chester 
Office Training Centre, is now employed by a firm 
of Instrument makers. 

Christine Smith from Watford is working as an Addresso- 
graph machine operator for a local firm. She trained 
at the Chester Office Training Centre. 

David Smith from Staveley, who trained at the Chester 
Office Training Centre is working as an adrema 
machine operator for the National Coal Board. 

Janet Stanton from Wembley has changed her job and is 
working there for C. & A. Modes Ltd. 

Elizabeth Stead from Morton-on-Swale, has commenced 
a new job on a trial basis, and is doing general office 
work for a mail order stores—she recently trained at 
the Chester Office Training Centre. 

John Stephenson from Leeds, who trained at Sherrards 
has commenced a trial period of employment as a 
capstan lathe operator for a machine tool company 
in Leeds. 

Pamela Truesdale from Bootle, who trained at the Chester 
Office Training Centre is doing postal and reception 
work for a firm in Liverpool. 
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INDEPENDENCE 


CAMP 


by our Outside Reporter 


and 


Christopher Hills 


It was an exciting idea, but could it work? Could spastics 


take over and run an outdoor holiday camp, look after each 


other, see to the hundreds of details, adapt to all the many 


emergencies of such an experiment, in English weather ? 


HE itself may be busier, and even noisier, than 
Woodlarks Camp in the grip of the *62 Clubs. But 
the devils in charge of hell can hardly enjoy their work 
more than the 36 young devils who ran Woodlarks Camp, 
for and by its own members, for a week in the rainy 
month of June. 


Chris says: 


On arrival, we were met by Mr. Hargreaves, who directed 
us to our tents and made us feel at home. We were to 
sleep in camp beds, three in a tent, with straw mattresses 
and groundsheets. He also told us our duties. Nicky Buck 
and I were the leaders of the wood and fire section, so we 
had the job for the whole week, while many people had 
jobs in rotation. After a high tea, we had @ sing-song 
round the camp fire, and got to know each other. 


Mind you, it was tricky at first: an outsider felt it 
might go either way. An outsider, in fact, was a bit 
startled by the large indifference most of the campers 
showed to each other’s comfort and well-being in the first 
24 hours or so, and even after that there remained a 
tendency here and there to regard “duties” as a rather good 
word for standing around in the general area where these 
duties lay. Good-natured to a man, however, the five 
teams of campers kindly pushed through their labours in 
turn—hygiene, helpers (which was looking after the dining 
hall and washing-up); cook’s helpers (potatoes, bread and 
butter, washing-up pots and pans); wood and fire; tents 
and canvas—treating each one as a perfectly pleasant occu- 
pational therapy. 

Then it dawned—these duties were to be done again. 
And again. And again. And if they didn’t do them, 
nobody would. There were a few unhandicapped people 
standing about, but that’s just what they were doing, 
standing about, and anyone could see there weren’t enough 
of them to take the load off and leave a chap in peace. 

Then the fun began. Most of the members, seeing it 
was all real, took to the thing like ducks to water. Most 
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of them, in fact, were thirsty for this very thing—for 
responsibility, for a job which was up to them, for having 
to do a job because the job needed doing. One or two, 
like Roland from Manchester and Chris from Oxford, 
who’d been watching things go and doing their part with 
thoroughness but with definite though kindly cynicism, 
suddenly saw that what they hadn’t thought would work 
was beginning to work, and put their whole weight into 
setting the camp swinging. 

A few of the others developed strange illnesses they 
couldn’t just describe but they felt awful, somehow. Feet 
with invisible internal injuries were offered in the First Aid 
room for inspection, sympathy, and instructions to go and 
rest. But then Mr. Hargreaves announced after lunch, on 
about the second day, that now everyone had had a 
chance to try the life and find if they could do it and enjoy 
it, and all those who felt not strong enough to carry out 
their duties would be sent home where they could be 
properly looked after, poor things. The queue outside 
the First Aid room disappeared and never re-formed. 


Chris says: 

Breakfast was usually at 8.30, this was followed by camp 
duties. About six or seven people came with me to collect 
wood for the camp fire, some of the others saw to the 
tents, and cooking was the responsibility of another de- 
partment. The other two were concerned with hygienic 
facilities and helpers. We had a short service when this 
was completed, after which the camp shop opened for the 
sale of tuck and postcards. Then we had lunch, some 
sort of activity followed this, and at 4 p.m. we had a cup 
of tea. Then we had people changing duties and we had 
to instruct as to what to do. High tea, which was at 
6.30 p.m. was usually followed by fun and games, after 
the washing-up was done. Cocoa was served at 9 p.m. 


Two of the greatest single aids in bringing about this 
change to reality from the high sounding mock-up everyone 
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expected were, firstly, Mr. Hargreaves saying over and over 
again, “I don’t know. Ask your Section Leader’, and 
secondly, the cook. Sheila Gould, a spastic girl, was the 
Cook-Quartermaster, and served up one enormous good 
meal after another, did the ordering of fresh supplies, and 
made her requirements clear to her team of helpers with 
a comfortable, kind, casual competence which gave every- 
one a rock to stand on and a pattern to steer by. When 
it rained she disappeared in smoke over her open-air 
cooking range; when the sun shone the wood dried out and 
the oven caught fire—nothing perturbed Sheila except, 
very slightly, the tendency of the fire to go out if you 
took your eye off it. So she said to Nicky Buck, “Listen, 
this fire goes out a lot, have you noticed? Will you see 
it’s always in when I want it so I can forget about it?” 
and Nicky, supplied by his team, did see to it, with rake 
and coax and care, black as a sweep from sun up to day’s 
end and happy as Larry. 

Halfway through the week, Roland produced an enor- 
mous secret store of “iron rations” and shared them 
round. He’d been camping before, he said, but he wouldn’t 
need these here. 


Chris says: 

On Sunday, we woke to find it pouring with rain; so we 
had to be careful not to touch the canvas, except for those 
tents which had a double covering. This weather improved 
when the morning turned to afternoon, so we decided to 
take the plunge into the swimming pool, which was avail- 
able at Woodlarks. In the evening we had a game of 
rounders, at which, I regret to say no-one could. catch 
me out, as I ran too fast for them! 


Goodness knows, life outdoors in uncertain English 
weather provides plenty of opportunity for every talent. 
Take huge gentle Chris, for instance, who’s writing the 
other half of this article. Chris can’t see too well, and 


when bowling in the cricket match he would toss the ball 
softly a distance of about two feet, what between not 


knowing for sure where the batsman was, and not wishing 
to brain a friend. One soaking day Mr. Elwes was strug- 
gling, with axe and wedge, to split an enormous log for 
the cookhouse fire. Chris watched this scientific method 
with interest for a while, and then apologetically stepped 
forward and tore the whole thing apart with his bare hands. 


Chris says: 


On Monday, we woke to find the weather was fine, and 
very pleasant. During the afternoon, we caught a bus to 
Frensham where we embarked in rowing boats; a number 
of our party managed to row their own boats. In the 
evening we had a game of Twenty Questions, with Mr. 
Hargreaves in the chair. 


Or take Nigel, a pint-sized character with a put-upon 
look, a sense of humour, and the blessed gift of taciturnity, 
who was last man in for his eleven at the cricket match, 
and hit up 23 not out to win for his side. Or Richard, 
who pretty well demanded a written testimonial to his first 
peeled potato, and who later, before these very eyes, one 
morning absent-mindedly dried all the washing-up for 46 
people, took the clean dishes and cups back to their right 
places in the dining hut, washed down all the tables, 
emptied the three huge teapots in the right place, tidied’ 
away some pots and pans left by another group, hitched 
his mackintosh round so the wet collar didn’t chafe so 
much, and announced that he liked this place and was 
enjoying himself. Or big Ron, whose line through all jobs 
was that he was deliberately killed, and who with a 
running gunfire of jokes and moans built up, with his 
team of Carol and kind Heather and Chris from Oxford, 
a comedy-act-cum-job routine which took them through 
everything slick as a whistle and very, very fast. 


Every night these supposedly “delicate” youngsters, for 
whom we heat our schools to a fare-thee-well, plodded 
through mud in the cold pitch dark, visiting and chatting 
until the small hours. Every morning they woke like robins 
at about 5 a.m. and set off out once more. And every day, 


Chopping wood for the out-door 
cooking range. (Left to right) Roland 
Sherratt, Christopher Hills, David 
Small, Ron Walker, and Tim Jupp 
deal with the wood, while in the back- 
ground, Margaret Jupp reports the 
latest disaster and Mr. Hargreaves 
carries things for the cook, Sheila 
Gould 


(Photograph: Courtesy Ceri Dando) 
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rain or shine, about half the camp went swimming in 


Woodlarks’ fine but freezing outdoor pool. Incredible. 


Chris says: 

On Tuesday, which was a lovely day, I was awakened 
by the sound of Mr. Hargreaves’ son Brian, chopping wood 
at about six in the morning, so I got up to see what was 
happening as I know it was my job to do so. In the after- 
noon, we took a swim in the pool, and the evening saw a 
so-called ‘Test Match’ between England and Australia, 
the latter winning by ten runs. 

Wednesday dawned more cloudy and the forecast was 
rain by nightfall. In the afternoon, we visited the “‘Wood- 
larks Sheltered Workshop” and there we saw ladies making 
beautiful toys and lovely presents. In the evening, we 
played some games in the living room as the threatened 
rain had come. 


Gradually—but quickly, my word—the types who knew 
just what to do (you stood up anywhere and shouted for 
“somebody” to do it) learned from the other types, who 
didn’t know what to do but were willing to find out. The 
Section Leaders upon whom everything landed met their 
responsibilities with considerable wisdom and courtesy, 
as well as efficiency—Tony Ellis from Luton and Barbara 
Bayton from New Malden, in charge of the dining-hut 
helpers (a non-stop job which they were supposed to 
supervise in turn, but somehow they were always on to- 
gether . . .) Nicky Buck from Stanmore and Chris Hills 
from Abbots Langley, in charge of wood and fire; Roland 
Sherratt from Manchester who did everybody’s shopping 
and posting in his Invacar (our only form of transport) 
and who revealed a considerable flair for meeting emer- 
gencies with irony, peace and reason; David J. Edwards 
who, with 14-year-old Brian Hargreaves, devised a fiendish 
and highly successful series of games, sports and swimming 
galas—and, of course, Sheila Gould and Margaret Jupp, 
who worked together at the cooking game like Siamese 
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(Left to right) Pam Philips, Carol 

Horscroft, Nigel Morley, Mr. Har- 

greaves and David G. Edwards fix up 

the tents and shake aut the ground 
sheets after rain 


(Photograph: Courtesy Ceri Dando) 


twins, with no unnecessary duplication of effort. Being 
a section leader was very far from easy. As Tony put it, 
“ve never been in charge of a paper bag before, and now 
look!” 

The “try anything” boys, like Ron the Nut, learned what 
not to do by trial and error, perhaps the hardest lesson of 
all, and learned at the price of considerable exhaustion. 
Though indeed one of my own favourite recollections of 
the camp will always be an argument which Ron won. We 
were boating at Frensham Little Pond in nice safe row- 
boats which kind Mr. Atherton, the owner, let us use free. 
After a while of this, young Ron decided he could express 
his personality better in one of the flimsy two-man canoes 


Chris says: 


On Thursday afternoon, some of us braved the pouring 
rain to visit Farnham, while others thought better. Dr. and 
Mrs. Stevens visited the camp, leaving some strawberries 
and cream, which were enjoyed by all at tea. In the even- 
ing, we invited the sheltered workshop ladies for games of 
cards. Chess, draughts and dominoes. 


. 


which were scudding about the lake. Ron is kind of a 
highly handicapped athetoid chap, and when he had finally 
been lowered, flailing, to the floor of his cockleshell Mr. 
Atherton was white all over but Ron felt fine. In two 
minutes he’d learned the use of the paddle, and in ten he’d 
taken us like a locomotive all over the lake while his 
partner in the boat slowly relaxed, muscle by twanging 
nerve. He handled the thing with absolute ease! Later on 
he went riding for the first time, too. All the campers who 
tried this were very good with horses (belonging to the 
Misses Robinson who gave everyone rides free), Our only 
layabout proved an excellent horseman, while girls like 
Jill, Pam and Susan, for whom balance is a problem, but 
cheerful courage and patience are not, took to riding as 
though born to it. 

On Thursday, just as everyone was thinking fretfully it 


had better stop raining or else, the Director of the Society 
and Mrs. Stevens came to visit the camp. For the first 
ten minutes the campers were overwhelmed by the honour, 
and for the next two hours Dr. and Mrs. Stevens were over- 
whelmed by the campers. They were shown the empty 
swimming pool in the soaking rain, the tents in the sogging 
wet, the bath-house, First Aid room, dining-hall, cook-place, 
and the laundry where a friend of mine had put her wet 
boots into the hot-airer. We showed them this broken 
machine with some pride, and they stayed to high tea from 
tin dishes and plastic mugs. 

They had brought with them a vast consignment of 
strawberries and cream which did no harm at all, and 
while Mrs. Stevens peered incredulously into the rather 
unusual oven (where something was certainly cooking), 
and demanded to know exactly how everything on the 
place worked and fitted in, Dr. Stevens and the boys 
roughed out a plan whereby he might come and stay at 
the camp next year, receiving extra help and comforts the 
spastic boys would arrange for him, on account of he was 
so old he couldn’t be expected to manage everything they 
did. They'd already made a good selection of these ser- 
vices and exemptions when unfortunately the Director 
suggested someone might bring him breakfast in bed: this 
was received with outrage. Half-a-dozen scandalized voices 
explained the principle of the Independence Camp to him 
all over again until it must have been awfully clear: there 
was no doubt now, if any had remained, that the campers 
understood and approved in detail the notion of fixing 
for themselves, in co-operation with each other. 


Next day a telegram arrived which said: “Many thanks - 


for hospitality, happy visit to inspiring Camp. Congratula- 
tions and love to all. Stevens”, and the notion that besides 
showing everything off and making a couple of converts 
to the Idea, they had also in fact been doing a kindness 
to their guests, set the seal on the campers’ pleasurable 
memories of the visit. 


Chris says: 

On Friday morning, a few campers went riding, while 
others stopped in. During the afternoon, when we were 
blessed with sunshine, we had the sports and swimming 
gala, the former consisted. of running, hopping and wheel- 


(Left to right) Barbara Bayton, one of the dining hut 

section leaders, and Helen Keeney (seated at the table). 

Nicky Buck feeds the fire while Joan Murray and cook 
Sheila Gould prepare to feed the people 


(Photograph: Courtesy Ceri Dando) 


barrow races, and a tug-of-war. Then we went and had a 
swim in the pool. In the evening, we had a discussion on 
the ’62 Club Network, followed by a concert, organised 


by a few campers other than staff. 


During the week, after witnessing the axemanship of the 
men (and the girls), Mrs. Strover of the Woodlarks Work- 
shop asked if there were any volunteers to clear some 
trees and undergrowth to prepare the ground for the ex- 
tension to the Sheltered Workshop. Volunteers there were 
in plenty, and the site was eventually cleared after several 
hours of strenuous effort. 

No account of this week of riot would be fair that didn’t 
thank Mr. and Mrs. Eric Fussey, two friends from outside 
the Society altogether, who had given up a week’s holiday 
to help. Mrs. Fussey did the First Aid, and Eric, a very 
experienced Scout camper, kept a necessary eye on the 
tents, which tended to go a bit queer in the rain. While they 
weren’t sold on the independence idea, preferring to wait 
on handicapped people front paw and back paw, they 
nobly supported it throughout the week: I should think 
Mr. Fussey must know more games and devices for a large 
number of players than any other six men in England. 


Chris says: 

Alas, all too soon, Saturday was with us, and that meant 
that it was time to depart for home. We had to get the 
camp ready for the next campers, who had travelled down 
from Durham overnight, and arrived after we had finished 
breakfast. The bus that was to take us back to London 
arrived to find us all ready at ten and we were away within 
half an hour—and so ends a lovely holiday. 


... A last word from Mr. Hargreaves. “The camp 
certainly epitomized *62 Club membership, which was 
wonderfully summed up by one very tired, grubby but 
triumphant camper when he said at breakfast on the last 
day “This week you made me feel a man’. I would like to 
correct this by saying that by accepting responsibilities 
and doing things for himself and for others he found he 
was a man.” 


(Photograph: Courtesy Tonbridge Free Press) 


T is going to be difficult to think of the Delarue School 

without Mr. Davies, who retired from the Headmaster- 
ship at the end of the summer term, 1964. He came to the 
service of the Society in September, 1955, as Headmaster 
of the Society’s first school, and his service has been un- 
equalled. A slight figure concealed a tower of strength 
and with the passing of years it became clear that behind 
the twinkling eyes lay the heart of a lion. 

Bernard Davies brought to the school the fruits of a 
rich experience of life and more especially of the urgent 
turmoil of the life of young people. When he left school 
as a young man he joined the Royal Flying Corps (later 
the R.A.F.) and served as a pilot from 1917 to 1919. 
After two years as a teacher and eight years with LCI. 
he became a primary school headmaster and served Kent 
County Council in successively larger schools from 1933 to 
1942 when, feeling some urge to greater service, he under- 
took the headmastership of a Home Office Approved 
School. Two of his Approved School pupils gained Univer- 
sity entrance—the first such pupils ever to do so. In 1949 
he became Headmaster of Lobstock Special School for 
Delicate Children. 

During the second war he raised No. 305 (Ashford) 
Squadron of the Air Training Corps and commanded it 
until he moved to Abergavenny where he raised and com- 
manded a company of the Brecknock Battalion of the 
Army Cadet Force. 

All this experience and the skills accumulated with it, 
all this drive and devotion, were brought to his work for 
the Society. The Delarue School has never looked back; 
in spite of times of stress and even of frustration it has 
made steady progress. It was officially “recognised” by the 
Ministry of Education in October 1957 in terms which bear 
quotation still: 

“The National Spastics Society are to be congratulated 
on the way they have accommodated, equipped, and staffed 
the School. They have attracted an efficient staff and have 
provided a place to which parents must be proud to send 
their sons and daughters and which these severely handi- 
capped pupils are proud to attend.” 

It seemed entirely fitting, and it gave many people a 
great deal of pleasure, that in 1961 he was awarded the 
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Retirement of 


MR. H. B. DAVIES 


M.B.E., B.Sc. 


Headmaster of the 
Thomas Delarue School 


M.B.E. and became the first (and so far the only) member 
of the Society’s staff to receive such a recognition. A 
teacher who has worked closely with Mr. Davies remem- 
bers particularly the touching confidence of the students 
and former students in his ability to solve their problems, 
whether of School or home. “I recall a small boy in deep 
distress about his home, utterly disconsolate; Mr. Davies 
talked with him and the boy was transformed, his burden 
lifted from him: how many burdens he has lifted from 
young shoulders!” This characteristic giving of himself 
to other people lay behind much of his success in bringing 
to its present state a school that had to be in the beginning 
experimental: he had indeed to feel his way with some 
care—care for the youngsters in his charge, care for their 
families as well as for their education, care for his staff— 
yet he was able to plan a campaign and issue orders with 
(as one of his teachers put it) “a truly Napoleonic disregard 
for the paucity of his resources or the difficulties of the 
campaign or, indeed, the incredulity of the staff who had 
the task of carrying out the orders.” 

He was soon pressing for provision to be made for his 
more handicapped school-leavers—a pressure which was 
at least partly responsible for the Society’s decision to open 
the Oakwood Unit at Kelvedon. And with others in 
attendance on the Educational Advisory Committee he 
pressed too for the establishment of an academic education 
and research unit, such as has now been set up at the 
University of London Institute of Education—the Depart- 
ment of Child Development. 

Behind that spirit were three important factors—real 
charity, a lively sense of his duty to his creator and to his 
fellow creatures, and a gracious wife whose unobtrusive 
help will always be remembered with gratitude by pupils 
and parents alike. 

It was an altogether happy chance that the last really 
great occasion at the end of this career should have been 
the formal opening of the School’s new buildings by His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, President of the 
Spastics Society. It will have surprised none who knows 
Mr. Davies or his School to read that His Royal Highness 
was greatly impressed by the wonderful work the School is 
doing, the great courage of the children and “the obvious 
unselfish devotion” of the staff. 

Mr. Davies has retired from the headmastership. Some- 
thing of his spirit will remain and his successor will be 
grateful for it. Something of himself he will continue to 
give to the Society, preparing educational material for 
publication and lecturing and undertaking some other 
specialised work at the Staff Training College. The lion 
behind the twinkling eyes does not feel inclined to lie 
down yet. C. P. Stevens. 


THE VALUE OF FRIENDSHIP 


by Judith Warren 


1 is now nearly five years since I came to Prested Hall 

- as a Resident, and I believe that these five years have 
probably been more beneficial to me than any other 
corresponding period in my life. Not that this was my first 
experience of communal life; I had been lucky enough 
to go to a boarding school when I was younger, and 
before coming to Prested I had spent three years at another 
Centre. 

The great advantage of living at Prested Hall is that it 
teaches me to mix with people of all types, many of whom 
{ would have formerly regarded as being my social 
inferiors. It is also very good to live with people who are 
far more severely disabled than myself. It makes me 
realise how slight my own disability is by comparison. 
There are not many people here (apart from the staff) 
who can literally run up stairs or speak without any defect 
as I can. 

But probably the best thing that has happened to me 
since I came here is that I have overcome the wrong 
impression of me I created by my misdemeanours in my 
early unhappy days. I was so miserable for my first few 
months here (before I made any friends) that on one 
occasion I walked all the way to Witham in a hopeless 
attempt to reach home on foot. Another time I went over 
to the Chalet and made an attack on the Warden. Now 
these misdeeds are quite forgotten in the passage of time 
and I am far more relaxed (and therefore able to carry 
out small responsibilities). 

The main reason for this great improvement in my 
behaviour and therefore for my general contentment in 
life, is probably the fact that for the first time in my life 
I have a “steady” companion of the opposite sex, although 
this is hardly a fair description of my friendship with 
Ernest. 

Between the two of us we can manage to do many 
things we cannot do singly. I have good speech and am 
fully mobile; Ernest has the use of one arm and one leg. 
He has poor sight, but I can be our eyes. He can hear 
for us both. We can get into Colchester without escort 
and visit the Rep., have tea and bus back. We are 
interested in the same things, enjoy being together, and 
although we discuss many things we can enjoy silence. 


Appeal to Fathers 


Just about every father of a spastic child has at some 
time constructed a device to help his child in some aspect 
of his daily life—modification to ordinary chairs and 
wheelchairs, useful carpentry in the bathroom, page- 
turners, ramps with special features and the like. If you 
have made something which helps your son or daughter 
to manage better, please write to us and tell us about it, 
enclosing a photograph or a drawing if you can. (The 
drawing can be very rough: we will have it re-drawn here 
if necessary.) 

Your invention, which may seem quite commonplace 
or obvious to you, may be just the thing to help another 
Spastic child. So do write in and share your idea with 
other parents, in other parts of England. 


co) °o 
SPASTICS SOCIETY 


TEMPORARY SHOP 
ff 


WILDING 


“You've sold my husband!” 


PARENTS’ 
VOICE 


Journal of the National Society for 
Mentally Handicapped Children 


Articles on research; educational methods; 
home care of young children; adult training 
and employment, etc. Projects and Holiday 
schemes. 


News of National, Regional and Local 
Meetings, Parents’ Groups, Clubs, Hospital 
Friends. 


Annual Subscription 5/- 
(free to all members of the N.S.M.H.C.) 


National Society 
For Mentally Handicapped Children 


5 Bulstrode Street, London W.1 Tel: WELbeck 2513/7 
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Letters to the Editor 


NEWS FROM PONDS 


Dear Editor, 

On May 7 the literature class went 
on a day’s outing to Stratford. As well 
as sight-seeing, they saw the first part 
of “William IV”, also they visited the 
place where Shakespeare was buried 
and the special exhibition. 

On June 2 a party from Portsmouth 
Spastic Society came to see around, 
and they recognised a few of the 
family who lived near Portsmouth, 

Later that week a mobile exhibition 
organized by the Central Council for 
the Care of Cripples visited us. It 
showed different types of aids, and was 
‘very interesting. 

Just lately a scheme has been started 
by which those who are interested in 
horse riding can go once a week to 
Radnage Stables; they have very kindly 
got together about thirty volunteers to 
help, and it is very successful. 

The most important item of interest 
in this bulletin is the Féte which was 
held on June 13. It was opened by the 


READERS’ QUERIES 
ANSWERED 


Dear Editor, 

I am very interested in “The Baby- 
Relax” (featured in June SPaAsTIcs 
News) and would be very pleased to 
receive further details. My baby is 20 
months old and has suffered brain 
damage. He is unable to do anything 
physically, also he has great difficulty 
in swallowing. 

Your further advice on this Baby 
Chair would be very much appreciated, 
or alternatively anything else you have 
in mind, as Timothy measures almost 
3lin. in length. I wonder if the Baby- 
Relax would be big enough. 

A Mother 
(Cheshire). 
Our Appliance Officer says: 

Your baby should fit a Baby-Relax 
as the length of the backrest is 20 ins., 
the depth of the seat is 7 ins. and the 
width of the seat increases from 74 
ins, at the back to 10 ins. in the front. 
The length of your baby’s legs doesn’t 
matter as they are not supported by the 
chair but rest on the ground. 

It is difficult for me to be certain 
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well-known disc jockey Keith Fordyce. 
This year’s Féte was extremely well 
organised: as well as stalls we had 
other interesting things to look at, such 
as the Bobsleigh on which Tony Nash 
achieved his Olympic Gold Medal. 
This year we raised nearly £700 gross, 
which is a record. Keith Fordyce pre- 
sented two G.C.E. Certificates, one to 
Beryl Potter for maths, and the other 
to Geoffery Busby for English and 
Maths. 

It was with very deep regret we 
heard of the death of Mr. Bosworth 
Smith who, with his wife, was the 
founder of Ponds. They have both 
kept a close link with our Home as it 
has grown from the small beginnings 
they established in 1954. Then they 
devoted nine months to making endless 
preparations for the first members of 
the “family” to live at Ponds; their 
continued concern and guidance has 
helped Ponds to go on from strength 
to strength. 


Linton Edwards. 


CHILDREN’S CORNER 


Dear Editor, 

[ enjoy reading Spastics News. But 
| would like a Children’s Column with 
puzzles, jokes and stories, please. _ 

I would like a pen friend, a ove 
about 10 years. 

My hobbies are reading, records and — 
my dog Robin, a Yorkshire Terrier. 

Declan O’Keeffe (aged 10), 
5 Ferrard Road, 
Dublin, 6. 


It would be very nice to have a 


children’s column, Declan, but it’s an 


awful squeeze each month to get even — 


most of what we want to print into the 
News. Still, we'll see! Good luck with 
your pen friend. 


FOR SALE 


YOUP-LA (12) Walking 
Frame, almost new. Original 
any reasonable offer 
considered. Write to Mrs. M. 
Hepworth (Social Worker), 465 
Moseley Road, Birmingham 12. 
Tel.: Calthorpe 4192. 


price 66s.; 


Swallowing and Sitting Up Problems 


without seeing the child if the Baby- 
Relax will be suitable, but I am pleased 
with the recommendations that we have 
had from as far afield as Scotland on 
its use for spastic children up to three 
years of age. 


Our Consultant Paediatrician says: 
Difficulty in swallowing in your 20- 
month-old brain-damaged baby could 
be due to more than one cause. It 
could be due to the difficulty in co- 
ordinating and using the muscles con- 
cerned with swallowing, in exactly the 
same way as happens in the limbs of a 
spastic child, or it could be due to re- 
tardation or a combination of both. 
Babies learn to swallow very early in 
life and therefore the former is prob- 
ably an important factor in your child. 
There is no short cut to dealing with 
it—patience and experiment are called 


or. 

The baby should be sat up in a suit- 
ably supported chair, such as the Baby- 
Relax chair or the light model made 
by the Ecko Company, Feeding should 


be by spoon rather than bottle, and a 
spoon with the sides built up rather 
like a shovel, helps. Small quantities 
of thickened foods should be placed 
on the tongue, giving time in between 
each spoonful for the food to go down. 
Inevitably there will be some mess. 

Feeds can be thickened to make the 
calorie content high and thus to main- 
tain nutrition—either by baby cereals, 
or puréed vegetables—but care must 
be taken to see that the diet is balanced 
and contains protein elements in the 
form of pulverised meat, fish and eggs, 
carbohydrate in the form of puréed 
vegetables such as potatoes, baby rice, 
sugar and fat, usually taken in the milk 
made to mix the feed. Vitamins should 
be provided, given separately from a 
spoon or dropped directly on the 
tongue, and Abidec is a useful prepara- 
tion. 

Supervision by your doctor will en- 
sure that a good state of nutrition is 
maintained and more active measures 
can be instituted should the position 
deteriorate. 


“XG 


; 
§ 


; 


WAKES HALL 
Dear Editor, 
Just after Christmas I received the 


news that I was to be given a place in 
Wakes Hall. I was to be one of the 


‘first group to go into this new hame for 
-adult spastics. Soon after Easter I was 


-yisited by Mr. Warne, the Warden of 


“Wakes Hall. As soon as I met him I 
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felt that Wakes Hall was going to be a 


very nice place to live in. 

The welcome we got proved beyond 
doubt that I was right. As each resi- 
dent arrived he got a telegram from 
the Management Committee and a little 
gift from Harry Secombe on behalf of 


the S.O.S., whose Centre it is. 


The house itself is in very pleasant 
country and has a wonderful view from 


the front garden. Inside all the rooms 


are bright and cheerful; in our bed- 
room plenty of room has been pro- 
vided for us to keep our clothes and 
personal things in. 

The Warden and his wife and staff 
are all friendly and are doing all they 
can to make us all feel at home. On 
our first week-end, which was fine 
weather, we were taken for two very 
nice rides, which on Sunday included 
a picnic tea, and we’ve been several 
times since in our mini-bus to the coast 
and round the countryside. One Satur- 
day we went over to Prested Hall and 
had an enjoyable afternoon and even- 
ing. 

The Church is only a little way 
down the road. We all go to morning 
service and have been made very wel- 
come: the Rector and his wife have 
visited us too. 

We are to have a workshop. It is 
not quite ready yet. Our family have 
grown from six to eleven, and we are 
all very happy and looking forward to 
starting in the workshop. 

Of course we will look forward to 
hearing from our old friends and a few 
of us have already had visitors who 
have all been delighted with the 
grounds and house and all that has 
been done to make us comfortable. I 
shall be sending news of how we are 
getting on. 

Joe Morrell. 


CAMPING AT WOODLARKS 
Dear Editor, 

First and foremost I should like to 
thank all members of the Spastics 
Society who joined us at the ’62 Club 
camp. 

I would also like to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank our special guests of 


the week, who were Dr. Stevens and 
his charming wife. I do sincerely hope 
he went away with a very good im- 
pression of our ability in camping, 
which I am sure he did. 

I am putting a challenge to the ’62 
Club Committee, about going camping 
one week-end. So here is something 
for you all to think about. 

We must not forget to thank our 
very good cook, Miss Sheila Gould, 
who prepared us some delicious meals 
which we all enjoyed very much. 

Although the weather was not. too 
grand, we still had a great deal of fun 
and laughter, especially when Mr. Har- 
greaves pushed Eve, our Editor of the 
SpasTics News, into the swimming 
pool, fully clothed, which caused a 
tremendous lot of happy laughing. 
(All right for you, Ron. I have my 
own plans for next time we meet.—Ed.) 

To finish up with, I would like sin- 
cerely to thank Mr. Hargreaves for the 
great enjoyment he gave us all by 
planning such a wonderful programme 
for us in spite of the weather. 

With every good wish for your future 
camping. 

Ronald Stratford. 


THIS IS EASILY MY FAVOURITE 
ELEPHANT—Ed. 


Dear Editor, 


I am writing to you to tell you that 
Mr. Thurman has thought up an idea 
for the Donkey Derby this year and it 
is to make an elephant out of poly- 
thene sheets and to fill the legs and 
trunk with long sausage gas-filled 
balloons and the body with small gas- 
filled balloons—if the body was filled 
with big gas-filled balloons and one 
popped the elephant would lose a lot of 
gas but if a small one popped the 
elephant would only lose a bit of gas. 


Mr. Thurman will get a big map 
and paste it on to a sheet of cardboard 
and also about three hundred pins he 
would have to get, he will paste small 
pieces of paper on the top of the pin, 
then they would look like small flags. 
He is letting the people buy them for 
sixpence or more to stick on to the 
map of England, the one who sticks the 
pin nearest to where the elephant falls 
gets a prize and the finder will get a 
reward. The elephant will be let loose 
at half-past-five on the day of the 
Donkey Derby. 

Eric Barnes, 
Ireleth House, 
Dalton-in-Furness, 


SHIRT-COLLAR QUESTION 
Dear Editor, 

Could you help me with a small 
problem I am faced with? 

I am a spastic, although being a 
spastic doesn’t stop me from doing 
practically everything for myself except 
one very small thing. I can’t fasten 
my shirt neck. I can fasten up ‘to about 
the fourth button up and that is where 
I have to have some assistance. I have 
been faced with this problem of fasten- 
ing my shirt neck for years, and if 
anyone cannot help me it looks as 
though I shall be faced with it the rest 
of my life. I once thought of buying 
shirts with a small zip at the top but 
everywhere [ve tried they either 
haven’t got them in or they have 
stopped producing them. 

My mother has thought about put- 
ting Press-Studs at the top of all my 
shirts so that all I have to do is to 
fasten them together. But I think it 
would be a good idea if you could 
give me some more information on 
that “Clothing for the Disabled” report 
when it is completed, as I think it is 
just what I have been waiting for. And 
can any spastic reader advise? 

John Wills, 
Idle, Bradford. 


Letters by spastic people pub- 
lished on this page will bring you 
a fee of 10s. 6d. 


Articles by spastic contributors 
are indicated by a STAR on the 
Contents List 


THE IN-BETWEENS 


Dear Editor, 

I agree most heartily with everything 
Mary Rigby of Preston had to say in 
her letter in the June issue of SPASTICS 
News. It does seem that you have to 
be young, old, or very helpless before 
you are embraced in anybody’s scheme 
of things. I think it is ironical that a 
judge usually assesses very highly 
financially a woman’s losses of “the 
joys of life” if she suffers a handicap 
as a result of an accident—but no one 
bothers to assess the losses when the 
accident happened at birth! 

I belong to the same age group as 
Miss Rigby; and whilst I-can-get-along 
very-nicely-thank-you, it would be so 
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pleasant to have someone say: “ Since 
there wasn’t much help going around 
when you were young, isn’t there 
something we can help you with now?” 
By the age of 50 one usually gets a 
little tired of the fight, yet it seems a 
pity to waste the time waiting to be a 
pensioner—especially when one has 
made a late start anyway! 

What would I like to do at 50? 
Pick up on all the schooling I lost and 
take G.C.E. in at least 3 subjects and 
learn to swim! With a full time job it 
would be pretty hard going—but it 
would be fun! 

Margaret Mather. 


PRACTICAL COURAGE 


From a letter to our Appeals 
Department 


. Our son died on April 27 as a 
result of injuries sustained in a road 
accident on April 23. His brain was 
extensively damaged in the accident, 
and had he lived he would probably 
have been spastic—which is why we 
asked our friends and relations to send 
donations to your Society instead of 
wreaths to the funeral. 

I am so glad to learn that you have 


BRI-NYLON 


tuk and cle 
fastener 


FOR JACKETS, TROUSERS, 
COATS, SKIRTS, DRESSES, ETC. 
WITH NO BUTTONS, HOOKS, 
OR STUDS. 


VELCRO consists of two special nylon strips 
which grip tightly together at a touch and which 
easily peel apart to make the perfect fastener 
for dressmaking and home furnishing. VELCRO 
can be washed, dry-cleaned, ironed, mangled, cut 
to any length, pinked, notched and sewn by hand 
or machine. VELCRO will outlast the life of the 


garment and cannot jam or rust. 


FREE-SAMPLE FROM SSELECTUSS GDS 


VELCRO 


received other donations, and glad also 
to be able to tell you that the Reading 
and Berkshire Spastics Welfare Society 
has received gifts totalling £22 1s Od; 
in memory of him... . 
(Rev.) Guy Daniel, 
Colnbrook, Slough, Bucks. 


Nearly £60 has goné to work for 
spastics as a result of Rev. and Mrs. 
Daniel’s decision, and the kindness of 
all the people who knew their son. We 
are as moved by their sheer sanity of 
courage as we are grateful for their 
help. 


APPEALS METHODS 


Dear Editor, 

Being a Resident at the “Bedford” 
for the last 7 months, one of my jobs 
in our workshop is to go into town on 
errands for our Instructor. This morn- 
ing in town I saw something which 
made me want to write this letter to 

ou. 

In the forecourt of a disused Restau- 
rant a mobile showroom belonging to 
the Friends of Spastics League had 
been set up, and in front of a gaily 
coloured Old Crock they have a 
placard reading: “YOU MAY LAUGH 


AT THIS. PLEASE HELP THOSE 
WHO HAVE NOT MUCH TO 
LAUGH AT”. 

Surely there is something much more 
suitable to use in the art of attracting 
people, and consequently their pennies. 
Anyone who lives or works with spas- 
tics knows that on the whole a more 
cheerful lot of bods you could not 
find. : 

May I suggest that our friends could 
use a placard illustrating the wonderful 
work which goes on in the Centres, 
workshops, etc., with the words: 
“YOU HAVE HELPED TO PRO- 
VIDE THESE. BUT MORE ARE 
NEEDED. SO PLEASE GIVE AS 
GENEROUSLY AS YOU CAN”, 

The above is only my own personal 
point of view, but I wondered what 
other spastics think? 

John Roberts, 
Buxton. 


It’s true enough that spastics are a 
cheerful lot, John, but that’s just be- 
cause they are: it’s not what you'd 
expect. Your placard suggestion is 
good but traditional: the one you saw 
has punch and novelty, and the League 
is very much our friend, As you say, 
let’s see what other readers think. 


The ideal 
clothes closure 
for the 
handicapped 


BIDDULPH, STOKE-ON-TRENT 


VELCRO is a registered trade mark, and is covered by world-wide patents. 
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SCHOOLS & CENTRES OF THE SPASTICS SOCIETY 


SCHOOLS 


THE CRAIG-Y-PARC SCHOOL 


| Pentyrch, Nr. Cardiff. 
Telephone: Pentyrch 397. 
Headmistress: Mrs. C. M. Kearslake. 


THE THOMAS DELARUE SCHOOL 
' Starvecrow, Shipbourne Road, Tonbridge, 
| Kent. Telephone: Tonbridge 4584. 

| Headmaster: 


H. B. Davies, Esq., M.B.E., B.Sc.(Econ.). 


INGFIELD MANOR SCHOOL 


Five Oaks, Nr. Billingshurst, Sussex. 
Telephone: Billingshurst 2294. 
Headmistress: Miss E. M. Varty. 


IRTON HALL SCHOOL 


Holmrook, Cumberland. 
Telephone: Wasdale 202. 
Headmaster: John Nelson, Esq. 


-THE WILFRED PICKLES SCHOOL 


Tixover Grange, Duddington, Nr. Stamford. 


Telephone: Duddington 212. 
Headmaster: R. A. Pedder, Esq. 


ASSESSMENT CENTRE 


HAWKSWORTH HALL 


Guiseley, Leeds, Yorks. 
Telephone: Guiseley 2914. 
Principal: J. D. Johnson, Esq. 


FAMILY HELP UNIT 


THE MOUNT 

Elm Bank, Nottingham. 
Telephone: Nottingham 66271-2. 
Warden: Mr. P. E. Habieb. 


ADULT CENTRES 


CHESTER OFFICE TRAINING 
CENTRE 


Western Avenue, Off Saughall Road, 
Blacon, Cheshire. 
Telephone: Chester 26987. 


Stockport Branch 


Granville House, Parsonage Road, Heaton 
Moor, Stockport. 

Telephone: Heaton Moor 8776. 

Principal: Mrs. V. S. Parker. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING CENTRE 
SHERRARDS 


Digswell Hill, Welwyn, Herts. 

Telephone: Welwyn Garden 22125. 

Principal: V. King, Esq., M.I.Prod.E., 
M.1.Wks.M. 


COOMBE FARM 


Oaks Road, Croydon, Surrey. 
Telephone: Addiscombe 2310. 
Warden: F. W. Bowyer, Esq., M.A. 


DARESBURY HALL 


Daresbury, Nr. Warrington, Lancs. 
Telephone: Moore 359. 
Warden: F. W. Bellman, Esq. 


PONDS HOME 


Seer Green, Beaconsfield, Bucks. 
Telephone: Jordans 2398/9. 
Warden: Mrs. C. Brown. 


PRESTED HALL & THE GRANGE 


Feering, Kelvedon, Essex. 
Telephone: Kelvedon 482. 
Warden: J. H. Watson, Esq. 


BUXTON CENTRE: “THE BEDFORD” 


St. John’s Road, Buxton, Derbys. 
Telephone: Buxton 541. 
Warden: D. H. Simpson, Esq. 


FURTHER EDUCATION CENTRE 


Dene Park, Shipbourne Road, Tonbridge, 
Kent. 

Telephone: Tonbridge 3859. 

Principal: P. K. Mayhew, Esq., M.A. 


WAKES HALL (S.O.S.) 


Wakes Colne, Nr. Colchester, Essex. 
Telephone: Earls Colne 476. 
Warden: E. T. Warne, Esq. 


HOLIDAY HOTELS 


ARUNDEL PRIVATE HOTEL 


23 The Leas, Westcliff-on-Sea. 
Telephone: Southend 476351. 
Manageress: Miss M. Burden. 


THE BEDFONT HOLIDAY HOTEL 
Marine Parade West, Clacton-on-Sea, Essex. 
Telephone: Clacton 25230. 

Warden: Mrs. J. P. R. Molyneaux. 


S.0.S. HOLIDAY HOTEL FOR 
SPASTIC CHILDREN 

Colwall Court, Bexhill. 

Telephone: Bexhill 1491. 


SCHOOLS AFFILIATED TO THE SPASTICS SOCIETY 


BIRKENHEAD SCHOOL 


43 Shrewsbury Road, Oxton, 
Birkenhead. Tel.: Claughton 2583. 


Headmistress: 
Mrs. M. Collinge, B.A. 


BIRTENSHAW HALL SCHOOL 


Darwen Road, Bromley Cross, 
Bolton. Telephone: Hagley 230. 


Headmaster: 
D. A. Hiles, Esq. 


Ivybridge, Devon. 


Headmistress: 
Miss B. G. Sutcliffe. 


DAME HANNAH ROGERS SCHOOL 


Telephone: Ivybridge 461. 


PERCY HEDLEY SCHOOL 


Forest Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne 12. 
Telephone: Newcastle 66-5491/2. 


Headmaster: 
Mr. D. D. Johnston, M.A., M.Ed. 
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